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Clym was awake when he was asleep, and so did not answer the 
mother's knock, a woman's heart was broken. Greek drama, 
of course, is full of Fate's apparent capriciousness, though the 
Greeks did as Mr. Kennedy strives to do — made Fate the agent 
of a moral law. The effect which Hardy achieved, which the 
Greeks achieved, Mr. Kennedy has striven for in his latest play. 
That he has not quite found it is perhaps of less consequence in 
our too often trivial American theatre than that he has dared to 
make the effort. He has erred in execution, not in intention. 
He has made Fate too capricious, so much so that its caprice 
becomes a perverted law of his drama. The moment came for 
his characters to take Fate into their own hands, and they did 
not do it; thereafter they cease to interest as human beings. 
But his aim was high, even his partial accomplishment a sign 
of better things on the American stage. 

Waiter Peichard Baton. 



THE REVOLUTION IN PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND.* 

Two recent statements of English Parliamentarians, one by 
Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on July 31st, and the 
other by Mr. T. G. Bowles at the annual Constitutional Congress 
in London on August 8th, 1908, admirably make plain the task 
which Professor Eedlich has accomplished with so much success. 
Professor Eedlich's success in his great and self-imposed task of 
writing "The History of Procedure of the House of Commons" 
is indeed so marked that Sir Courtenay Ilbert, the Clerk of the 
House, in his introduction to Mr. Steinthal's translation, begins 
with the statement " that it has been left to an Austrian scholar 
to accomplish a piece of work which some competent Englishman 
ought to have undertaken long ago," and " to fill a conspicuous 
gap in English constitutional literature." 

The first half of the Parliamentary session of 1908 began on 
February 3rd and came to an end on July 31st. The House met 
on the 12th of October for the second half of the session; and 
it was on the eve of adjournment for the recess, on July 31st, 

"The Procedure of the House of Commons: A Study of its History 
and Present Form." By Josef Kedlich. Translated from the German by 
A. Ernest Steinthal. With an Introduction and Supplementary Chapter 
by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, K.C.S.I. Three Volumes. Pp. xxxix., 212, 264, 
334. Archibald Constable & Co., London. 
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that the Premier moved the resolution which is of significance in 
connection with Professor Redlich's hook. Mr. Asquith's motion 
was: 

" That for the remainder of the session — that is, from October 12th 
to the end of the session of 1908 — Government business should have prece- 
dence; and that at the conclusion of the Government business on each 
day the Speaker should adjourn the House without question put." 

By this motion, which was carried without a division, it was 
determined that only Government business should come before 
the House in the remaining weeks of the session, and that in 
these weeks private members should be accorded positively no op- 
portunities for advancing bills of which they were in charge that 
had passed their earlier stages in the first half of the session. 

" ' The effect of the closure and the guillotine,' said Mr. Bowles, in a 
speech made at the Constitutional Congress, ' was that the House of 
Commons had ceased to be a deliberative assembly. It was hurried and 
hustled through bills which it had scarcely seen, much less considered 
or debated, and had become little more than a register of the will of the 
minister. It had consequently ceased to be the object of the public in- 
terest which had once attended its proceedings. The Prime Minister 
was no longer the minister of the King. The King was rather his 
minister. The most striking features of modern constitutional practice 
were the greater preponderance of the Prime Minister and the decrease 
of the liberties of the House of Commons.' " 

Less than thirty years ago Mr. Asquith or any other leader 
of the Government in the House of Commons could not have 
proposed such a motion as that submitted on the eve of the 
autumn recess ; and it would have been equally impossible for any 
experienced and responsible Parliamentarian, such as Mr. Bowles, 
to have made the statement concerning the closure and the guil- 
lotine and the preponderance of the Prime Minister in the internal 
economy of the House of Commons. As recently in English his- 
tory as the first assembling of the Parliament of 1880-85 — the 
second Parliament in which Gladstone was Premier — there was 
no closure rule; private members' rights, as they had been de- 
veloped and recognized in the preceding centuries, had scarcely 
been curtailed or impaired ; and Government control over the time 
and work of the House was little more complete than when Lord 
John Russell, Lord Althorp and Sir James Graham were piloting 
the Reform Act of 1832 through the eighteen separate stages 
which then awaited a bill in the House of Commons. Between 
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the first session of the Parliament of 1880-85 and the third session 
of that elected in 1906, by resolution or vote of the House, with 
no action by the House of Lords, and no assent by the Crown — 
by a few changes in the rules in this session, and a few more in 
the next — there had been brought about a change in the working 
of the British Constitution which amounts almost to a revolution. 

In this period, which covers less than thirty years, there had been 
a development well-nigh as significant and as far-reaching, as that 
which took place in the sixty years which followed the Revolution 
of 1688, when the system of Government by Cabinet was slowly 
evolved. Professor Redlich describes this evolution as a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons and of the House of Lords repre- 
senting the political party having a majority in the Commons 
which came into being to stand between Parliament and the 
Crown, and which gradually drew to itself the large and varied 
powers which to-day are exercised directly or indirectly by the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet. 

It was left to an American student of English constitutional 
history* to trace in detail the changes and processes by which in 
the eighteenth century the Cabinet came into existence; and, as 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert reminds students of British constitutional 
history, it has been left to an Austrian scholar to make intelli- 
gible the process by which the Prime Minister in 1908 has be- 
come supreme in the House of Commons, and now exercises there 
the enormous powers to which Mr. Bowles complainingly referred 
at the Constitutional Congress. 

This revolution in procedure of the House of Commons did not 
really have its beginnings until 1879 or 1880. Some changes in 
procedure were obviously necessary as early as 1833, when the re- 
formed House of Commons settled down to work, and claims on 
the time and attention of Parliament due to the extension of the 
franchise in 1832 began to increase. A few changes were made 
between 1832 and 1879. None of them was of moment; and it 
was not until the Irish Nationalists, under the lead of Parnell and 
Biggar, so developed the art of obstruction in the closing years 
of the Parliament of 1874-1880 and the early sessions of that 
of 1880-85, that deadlock confronted the Government and the 
House, that momentous changes in the rules of procedure began. 

•"The Development of Cabinet Government in England." By Mary 
Taylor Blauvelt, M.A. New York: Macmillana. 1902. 
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Professor Eedlich might well have begun at 1867. He might 
have taken the Reform Act of that year as his starting-point; for 
it was the extension of the suffrage to all householders in the 
boroughs of England, Scotland and Ireland in 1867 which made 
the Home-Rule movement, led first by Butt and later by Parnell, 
a factor in the House of Commons at Westminster, and a force 
which both Conservative and Liberal Governments for self- 
preservation's sake were compelled to curb. But with a thorough- 
ness and scholarly care which are the marked characteristics of his 
work, Professor Redlich has gone back to the very beginnings of 
the House of Commons; and with the aid of a chapter covering 
the years 1905-07, contributed by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, he has 
written the history of procedure from the time of the Rolls of 
Parliament — 1278 to 1503 — down to the session of 1907, when 
there were further changes in the rules intended (1) to economize 
the time of the House; (2) to give the Government more control 
over the time and business of the House; and (3) to enable the 
House to adapt itself to altered social conditions due to the in- 
coming in 1906 of an increasing number of middle-class pro- 
fessional and business mien and of fifty or more direct representa- 
tives of labor. 

One remarkable fact in the history of procedure between 1278 
and 1879 is that except for some minor changes made after 1832, 
such as an estop to speeches when members presented petitions, the 
ruling out of order of discussion at first-reading stage of a bill, 
and the conferring upon Government to a limited extent of a 
right of way for supply, the rules on which the House of Com- 
mons was working from 1867 to 1879 were in the main the rules 
which had been devised in the far-away period between the reign 
of Henry V and the beginning of the Journals of the House in 
1547. In this year Edward VI assigned to the Commons as their 
meeting-place the beautiful chapel of St. Stephen's; and it was 
in this chapel that the House held its sessions until the fire of 
1834, which demolished the chapel and a large part of the old and 
famous palace of St. Stephen's. In the reigns of Henry V and 
VI legislation by bill — that is, according to the present form at 
Westminster — had been gradually substituted for legislation by 
petition, which was the earliest method of procedure. The Jour- 
nals of the House were begun when the Commons migrated from 
the Chapter House at Westminster Abbey to St. Stephen's; and 
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soma time between the adoption of legislation by bill and this 
migration of 1547 there had come into service the present-day 
procedure of reading a bill a first time as a formal stage, read- 
ing it a second time that its principle might be accepted by the 
House, sending it to committee for consideration of clauses and 
details, reporting it back to the House, and finally reading it a 
third time, before it was sent to the House of Lords, for almost ex- 
actly similar stages there, and then for the Eoyal Assent. 

As far as can be ascertained from the Journals and existing 
lecords of debates and from political memoirs, the need for 
changes in procedure was never recognized or discussed in the 
House of Commons until the eve of the Keform of 1832. The 
ancient rules worked smoothly and well, because as long as the 
old nondescript and corrupt electoral system survived six-sevenths 
of the members of the House were quite indifferent as to what 
their constituents thought of their conduct in Parliament. Ses- 
sions in those days were short indeed as compared with present 
sessions. Until the second and third decades of the nineteenth 
century, there were no popular and long-sustained demands for 
legislations, no great measures of constitutional or administrative 
reform which engaged the House for weeks or even months at 
a time and aroused a corresponding degree of popular interest out- 
side the walls of St. Stephen's. Until political life in England 
began to quicken — that is, until the long struggle with Napoleon 
was at end, and the newspaper press began to be a power — there 
were no demands from the Irish members. The forty-five mem- 
bers from Scotland at this time were always able to secure with 
ease and expedition any legislation for Scotland on which they 
were agreed. Few English members had any disposition to Parlia- 
mentary activity that they might stand well with their constitu- 
ents. Fewer still took a continuously active interest in public 
business. This, moreover, was the period in which the govern- 
ing classes were in the heyday of their power; in which the 
principal business of the Government of the day concerned de- 
fence, police and administration; and when the finance bill was 
usually the most important enactment of the session. 

Need for change in the rules, especially for changes which 
would economize the time of the House, began to be admitted 
as soon after the Keform Act of 1832 as 1837. But, although there 
were investigations of procedure by select committee in 1837 and 
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again in 1861, 1869, 1871 and 1878, there were no important 
changes until the highly systematized and continuous obstruction 
of the Irish members in the early years of Parnell's influence in 
the Home-Bule movement brought matters to a grave crisis and 
compelled the House, under the lead of the Government, to some 
remodelling of its ancient procedure. Since the first cautiously 
made changes in the rules in 1879, numerous more radical changes 
have followed; and it is for this period that Professor Eedlich's 
work is of chief value to Parliamentarians, and to students of the 
history and working of representative legislative institutions. It 
has this value because there is not in print in any language any 
other book from which the why and the wherefore of the recent 
great reforms in procedure at Westminster can be learned. In 
Professor Eedlich's pages, where he brings the history down to 
1905, and in Sir Courtenay Ilbert's supplementary chapter, there 
is an examination of the circumstances which forced the House 
to make these changes. There is also an exposition of how these 
changes have accelerated the important business of raising and 
appropriating supply and general legislation for which the Gov- 
ernment has assumed responsibility; of how private members' op- 
portunities of carrying measures through Parliament have now 
been tapered off almost to the vanishing-point; and of how the 
changes in the rules giving the Government almost complete con- 
trol over the time-table and business of the House have revolu- 
tionized the relations of the House to the Government. 

Control of the time of the House by Government has been se- 
cured (1) by means of rules which make it possible for the 
Government to determine the exact time that shall be set apart 
for discussions in committee of supply and also the date by which 
all supply shall have been voted; (2) by rules which give the 
right of way to Government business; and (3) by rules which 
admit of the procedure now known as closure by compartment, 
and sometimes described as the. guillotine. The most important 
changes for the effective saving of time are those of 1907. By 
these, instead of bills which have passed second reading going 
to committee of the whole House, they go almost automatically to 
large standing committees, where procedure is almost the same 
as in committee of the whole; and then come to the House for 
report stage and third reading. 

Edwaed Poeeitt. 



